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it must look forward with methodic and organized intelligence. 
In particular, if America is to contribute to a better international 
life it must be willing to recast its own views of isolated national 
sovereignty. The idea of peace, in and of itself, is negative; 
the positive ideal is: Promoting the efficacy of human inter- 
course irrespective of class, racial, geographical and national 
limits. 

The book is arresting and suggestive — important out of pro- 
portion to its size. How far the German temper is at bottom 
what in these days it seems to the rest of the world to be it may 
be premature to say. Perhaps Germany itself will sometime 
decide that it has been deceived and misled by its Prussian mili- 
tarists along just the lines which Bismarck himself describes. 
Then it may read again in more sympathetic mood the wise words 
of its great philosopher upon everlasting peace. And for the 
non-German who is reluctant to think that all German philoso- 
phers have followed without protest the Absolute of Treitschke, 
it is well to read again the comments of Paulsen (Immanuel Kant, 
355-61). 

University of Chicago. J. H. Tufts. 



German Culture : The Contribution of Germans to Knowl- 
edge, Literature, Art, and Life. Edited by Prof. W. P. 
Paterson. Edinburgh: E. C. & T. C. Jack, 1915. Pp. x, 384. 

Prof. W. P. Paterson contributes the Preface and the Essay on 
the German Contribution to Religion; History is treated by 
Prof. Richard Lodge; Philosophy by A. D. Lindsay; Science by 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson; Literature by Dr. John Lees; Art by 
Prof. Baldwin Brown; Music by Prof. D. F. Tovey; Education 
by Dr. Michael Sadler; Politics by Prof. D. H. Macgregor. 

The aim of the compilers of this book — to give both an ac- 
count and an estimate of Germany's "substantial contribution 
to the common store of civilized humanity," — is most opportune 
just at present, when many people consider it patriotic to de- 
preciate even German science and German music. Unfortunately 
the brave and fair minded efforts of these learned professors are 
spoiled by the manner in which their facts and conclusions are 
presented to a public, which is probably more ignorant of the 
languages, history, and institutions of even its next door neigh- 
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bors among the nations, than any other in Europe. The vari- 
ous essays are very unequal in length, style, and matter. There 
is no general synopsis of conclusions; there is not even an index! 
An unaccountable omission. 

Incomparably the best — the briefest — of the Essays is Dr. 
Michael Sadler's fine summary of the achievements and limita- 
tions of German education. The least satisfactory is Professor 
Lodge's very perfunctory sketch of German and Prussian his- 
tory. Professor Tovey's appreciation of German music is loaded 
with a mass of technical detail which will hardly enlist the atten- 
tion of the Man in the Street; for whom, presumably, the book 
was intended. Prof. Arthur Thomson is also somewhat technical, 
but his lucid and systematic essay shows better than the most 
eloquent generalizations, the extent and value of the German 
contribution to all branches of science. This paper, which con- 
cludes with some suggestive remarks on "The Probable Fallacy 
of Using the History of Science as an Index of National Qualities," 
is an example of the nobility and sanity of Professor Thomson's 
point of view, no less than of his encyclopaedic knowledge. 

There are certain omissions touching on those biological and 
social problems in regard to which English law and administra- 
tion are still most defective. Something more might have been 
said of German applied science in agriculture and industry; of 
German town planning and municipal government. The Ger- 
man theatre, too, in spite of a dearth of exceptionally brilliant 
actors and actresses, is a serious and competent artistic factor. 
The Burger liches Gesetzbuch might have been analyzed and 
sometimes quoted with advantage, for instance, in the farseeing 
protection and care of the unmarried mother and her child. 
Comparison with the stupid, niggardly barbarity of the English 
"Bastardy" laws, suggests that we have something to learn from 
Germany as well as to teach her. 

What is the most valuable quality of German life and institu- 
tions? They are far too rigidly and minutely organized; the edu- 
cational system sacrifices every human faculty, mental and 
emotional, to the memory and the apprehension, with a brutaliz- 
ing result which, long before the great war, was noticed by emi- 
nent observers, and has now been made unforgettably manifest to 
the present generation throughout the world. But there are in 
this "Kultur" with all its crudeness and defects, two very valua- 
ble characteristics: courage, and a keen, if limited, instinct for 
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realities. An attempt has been made to build upon science and 
reason, rather than on the tribal legends and customs of the an- 
cient Israelites, or the concepts of feudalism. It has become a 
warning to the world in its repression and degradation of the emo- 
tions, its dwarfing of individual initiative and responsibility except 
along carefully defined lines; but it is by no means only a warning. 
Dr. Sadler remarks that the spirit of modern Germany "hates 
shams and hypocrisies" and "is willing to try bold experiments," 
and he reminds us that "in the difficult days of social readjust- 
ment which will follow the war, there will be more need than 
ever for variety of experiment, for variety of educational tradi- 
tion, for variety of responsible initiative." 

F. W. Stella Browne. 
London, England. 



Impressions and Comments. By Havelock Ellis. London: 
Constable & Co., 1914. Pp. vii, 262. 

Genius is a law unto itself, even when its flame is fed (not 
stifled, as in the case of lesser lights) — by a super-Teutonic mass 
of weight of learning. It is true of Dr. Havelock Ellis, in a far 
wider and deeper sense than Arthur Ransome said of Oscar 
Wilde, that "he has shown the possibilities of creation open to 
the critic." In these miniature essays he has again distilled 
from Nature and Art, from individual and social psychology, 
something instinct with all the value and complexity and charm 
of life, and infinitely suggestive of his superb conception of life. 
Many minds, to which the audacity of that conception of life 
is abhorrent, and its sweetness perilous, will be bewitched by 
the incomparable style, which is as perfect a vehicle for analysis, 
argument, and irony, as for representing and appreciating 
beauty in all its manifestations. A special interest attaches 
to the description of French architecture, literature, and civili- 
zation, and to the tribute to "the essential French spirit, so reck- 
lessly gay, and so daringly poignant, so happily exquisite in its 
methods and so relentlessly direct in its moral." He calls for 
veracity and for technique: "The road is long, and a high dis- 
cipline is needed and a great courage, if our English literature is 
to regain its old power, and exert once more its proper influence 
in the world." Note, a high discipline, as well as a great cour- 



